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EDITORIALS 


UTUAL ASSISTANCE AND TARIFFS—One sure 

way of putting spice in the conversation today is to 

mention the Administration’s foreign policy. It’s 
hardly likely that there could be found a single individual in 
this great country of ours who does not have some rather 
definite opinions on the subject. It would take the wisdom. of 
a Solomon to devise a plan to enable our friends abroad to 
expand their trade (to this and friendly countries rather than 
Russia and her Satillites) and still keep industry and labor 
in this country happy. Chances are, too, in this day and age 
that both parties may insist that the baby be cut in half. 


How to prevent that is the No. 1 foreign policy problem, and 
it will continue to be so even if a new Administration is elected 
in November. While there are still some good folks who believe 
the United States is self sufficient, most are ready to admit that 
foreign trade plays an important and necessary part in our 
economy. They’re ready to admit too that in these perilous 
times the friendship of other nations is especially to be desired. 
In this there is no basic difference between the two political 
parties. The difference lies in the method of operation and the 
psychology employed. 


But this is not to be a political treatise. The subject is 
brought to mind by a recent Presidential directive to the mem- 
bers of the Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security, asking 
them to undertake a special survey of United States trade 
policies. The study will have particular reference to the effect 
of these Trade Policies on our efforts, under the mutual security 
program, to achieve economic strength and solvency among free 
nations. In his directive to Board Members, Mr. Truman said 
that the United States has urged upon friends and _ allies 
“programs of increased production, trade expansion and tariff 
reduction, so that through world trade they can expand their 
dollar earnings and progressively reduce their dependence on 
our aid.” “Yet at the same time,” he said, “we find growing 
up in this country an increasing body of restricting laws at- 
tempting to further the interests of particular American pro- 
ducers by cutting down the imports of various foreign goods 
. on the 
one hand we are insisting that our friends expand their own 
world trade; on the other hand we seem to be raising new bar- 
riers against imports from abroad. This poses a very real 
dilema for our whole foreign policy. In my judgment the first 
step toward clarifying this situation is for a responsible public 
group to study this problem and recommend to the President 
and the Congress the course we should follow in our trade 
policy.” 


All of which sounds most reasonable. The only catch, it 
seems, could be in the make up of the committee. On the 12 
man board there are representatives of business, labor, agri- 
culture, education and the public at large, and both major 
political parties are represented according to the President. 
Remember vividly the plight of the tuna canner last year and 
the difficulties involving salmon fishermen of earlier years, and 
bearing in mind that fisheries are a major resource of this 
country, and that many of our difficulties with other nations 
occur in this field, the absence of a fisheries representative on 
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the Board is at once apparent. There may be and probably are 
other groups who would seek representation, but none, we 
believe could establish a claim equal to the fisheries industry, 
which in a manenr of speaking might be called the agriculturists 
of the sea. Mx Charles R, Carry, Director of the National 
Canners Association, Division of Fisheries, has requested such 
a representative be appointed. That request surely merits the 
careful consideration of the Board Chairman and the support of 
the entire fisheries industry. 


This column deplores the conditions that have given rise to 
power politics and pressure groups; the conditions that have 
destroyed the faith of the average American in the honesty 
and integrity of his fellow man, and we are firmly convinced 
that until that faith is returned, there can be no peace or real 
progress in these United States, let alone the world. There’s 
no room for power politics or pressure groups in this most 
important group. If it is to be successful it must lay aside 
all thought of partisanship. It should have at its disposal, 
however, the expert advice of those who have made a study of 
the important phases of the economy; experts willing to give 
the baby whole and intact to the other side, if necessary. 


RECONTROL?—To deny that the canned foods supply out- 
look has changed since Congress eliminated canned foods from 
price control on June 30 would not only be useless but untrue. 
But to reason that this calls for recontrol of canned foods prices, 
and a special session of Congress, as does Mr. Arnall, would 
be equally foolhardy. There seems little doubt that such a 
procedure would raise the cost of living higher than if canned 
foods are allowed to seek their own level. Canners of some 
products, are of course, in an unenviable position, with higher 
raw products costs and higher can costs in the offing, not to 
mention the excessive cost of short runs. But no one knows 
better than those same canners, and no one has a greater 
respect for the price ceilings the consumer herself places on 
various canned food commodities. 


We like the way the National Canners Association answered 
Mr. Arnall in part: “Droughts have in the past cut down the 
crops with resulting decreases in the food supply, and food 
prices have gone up. There also have been many years when 
nature was bountiful with rainfall, and sunshine and crops were 
abundant, with the result that prices to farmers and processors 
of food were extremely low. History, however, does not record 
an instance when Congress was called upon to remedy the 
canned food price situation resulting from these vagaries of 
nature.” 


Every canner knows that canned food prices have remained 
at the bottom of the Cost of Living Index for a number of 
years, and their proportionate rise has been far below the rise 
in wages and income, so that the consumer is still way ahead 
in her cost of living on canned foods. 


LATE—With apologies to our readers, we are mailing this 
issue a few days late to provide a much needed vacation for 
the hard-working employees of our printing shop. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


CANS FOR FROZEN FRUITS—These 22 cans manufactured by American Can 
Company for its customers illustrate the trend toward the use of metal con- 
tainers for packing fruits and other frozen foods for retail sale. 


Trend to Cans in Frozen Fruits 


A major trend to the use of all-metal 
cans in the processing and retailing of 
frozen fruits and vegetables is develop- 
ing in the frozen food industry, Ameri- 
can Can Company reported today. 


Nearly half of the strawberries packed 
for retail sale by processors in major 
growing areas around the country this 
year have gone into metal containers, 
said J. H. Hamilton, manager of the 
fruit and vegetable division of Canco’s 
sales department. Some peaches, cher- 
ries, and vegetables also have been 
packed in metal frozen-food containers, 
he added. 


The trend to cans which began last 
year with the packing of approximately 
6,000,000 cans of frozen fruits showed a 
sharp increase this year, with Canco’s 
sales of cans for frozen foods up 633 
per cent during the first half of the 
year, Hamilton said. The industry’s 
trend to cans is expected to show an 
even greater upward spurt during 1953, 
he added. Canco is recommending to 
canners and processors that they give 
serious consideration to packing frozen 
fruits and vegetables in cans next year, 
he pointed out. 


“The tremendous postwar growth of 
the frozen fruit juice concentrate indus- 


try, which conditioned consumers to buy- 
ing frozen foods in cans, undoubtedly has 
been a major factor in the current 
trend,” Hamilton declared. “However, 
the packaging of frozen fruits in metal 
containers actually had its beginning 
25 years ago when Canco researchers 
successfully packed frozen strawberries 
in cans for the first time. 


“The knowledge of how to pack canned 
frozen fruits gained in Canco’s early 
successful experiments has been _in- 
creased through our laboratories’ exten- 
sive work on vacuum packing and by 
work with packers over the years. Con- 
tinuing research on frozen juice concen- 
trates also has contributed to improved 
methods in canning other frozen foods.” 


Vacuum-closure which makes possible 
retention of the fruit’s peak flavor, 
color, and quality is a major advantage 
offered by metal containers, he pointed 
out. Processors can also use the much 
faster spray or immersion methods of 
freezing, rather than the blast freezing 
method. 


“Use of the No. 1 gives processors the 
advantage of the lower cost made pos- 
sible by the heavy volume production of 
this container,” Hamilton said. ‘“Proces- 
sors also can use the same machines 
which pack non-frozen foods since the 
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process is similar right up to the freezer. 
These machines are faster than those 
now generally used by processors for fill- 
ing other types of containers.” 

The attractive labels lithographed on 
the metal container give the canned 
fruits greater “eye appeal” ‘in retail 
food store cases, he pointed out. Con- 
sumers also are finding the cans easier 
to open and defrost. 

“Canco’s first experiments with all- 
metal containers for the vacuum-packing 
of frozen fruits were conducted by our 
research laboratories in the summer of 
1928,” Hamilton reported. ‘The follow- 
ing year we made extensive experimental 
packs at canneries in Washington and 
Oregon.” 

“The experiments included vacuum- 
packing of strawberries and peaches in 
the 401x300 can. Lack of adeauate 
refrigeration for frozen foods while in 
transit, in retail stores, and in the aver- 
age American home prevented the com- 
mercial development of the canned frozen 
fruits at that time. However, these and 
later experiments have proven valuable 
in the present growth in the use of 
metal containers for frozen fruits. Our 
laboratories are continuing their research 
on the subject.” 


U.S.D.A. STUDY MEASURES 
ECONOMY AND CONVENIENCE 
OF HOME FREEZERS 


Whether or not the family food bill 
can be reduced by use of a home freezer 
depends on the way food is obtained for 
storage, according to a report by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the University of Arizona, which 
cooperated in a study of home freezers 
in two Arizona cities. 

Home freezer owners in Tucson, Ariz., 
who cooperated in the study, purchasing 
frozen meats and commercially frozen 
fruits and vegetables in quantity, 
actually made little or no saving in their 
food bills, on the average, when com- 
pared with families not having a home 
freezer. However, home freezer owners 
reduced by about 12 percent the time 
required for shopping and for preparing 
food for cooking. The advantage of the 
freezers to them was found to be con- 
venience rather than economy. 


“It is more economical to freeze and 


store home-grown fruits, vegetables, or 


meats and home-prepared dishes than it — 


is to purchase the same foods in small 
quantities at regular retail outlets,” the 
report says. 
and freezing of quantities of fresh foods 


when in season or when prices are tem- ~ 
porarily depressed will perhaps afford ~ 
some economy over normal retail pur- — 


chasing. Neither of these situations, 
however, offers a great deal of attraction 


to the homemaker from the standpoint 4 
of convenience because of the time and © 
work required in processing and pack- © 


aging.” 
(Continued on Page 18) 


“Likewise the purchasing ~ 
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At the head table during the kick-off dinner at St. Louis to introduce the Duncan 
Hines line of tomato, bean and apple products in the market are (from left): Oscar 


4 Norling, Duncan Hines account executive, Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis; Max 


Bucklew, Director of Sales, Duncan Hines division, Knouse Foods Corporative, Peach 
Glen, Pa.; Gordon Pilkington, Pilkington Brokerage Co., St. Louis, Duncan Hines 
broker; and Robert Ash, Vice-President in charge of Duncan Hines division, St. 
Mary’s Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


DUNCAN HINES COURTS 
ST. LOUIS MARKET 


With the advertising slogan, “Duncan 
Hines on the label means the best on 
your table,” Duncan Hines food prod- 
ucts are making their mark in the St. 


Louis, Mo., market. 


Thirteen Duncan Hines canned foods 
now have better than 80 per cent dis- 
tribution in the St. Louis area and 


' environs, after one month in the market. 


This is in addition to the cake mixes, al- 


’ ready entrenched as one of the leaders 
in the market. 


The line—Duncan Hines tomato, bean 
and apple products—was introduced at a 


4 kick-off luncheon last month for key 


» leaders in the St. Louis food trade. Pres- 
ent to outline the program for their 


companies were Max Bucklew, Director 
of Sales, Duncan Hines division, Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Peach Glen, Pa.; and 
Robert Ash, vice-president in charge of 
Duncan Hines Division, St. Mary’s Pack- 


fing Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


Knouse Foods introduced the following 
in its Dunean Hines line: red tart cher- 
ries, sliced apples, apple cider vinegar, 
apple sauce, apple butter, and apple 
juice. 

The Duncan Hines line put on the 


: market by St. Mary’s are: pork and 


beans, kidney beans, tomato juice, whole 
tomatoes, butter beans, tomato puree and 
tomato catsup. 


These products are packed by both 
companies under license by Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


At the launching luncheon the prin- 


4 ciples outlined in detail the type of ad- 


vertising program to be used. They re- 
vealed that some $75,000 worth of adver- 
tising would be used through the follow- 
ing media: daily newspapers, radio, car 
cards, direct mail coupons and point of 
purchase displays. 
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According to Oscar Norling, Duncan 
Hines account executive, Gardner Adver- 
tising Co., St. Louis, who will direct the 
cooperative advertising program, the 
$75,000 has been set up for the first 12 
months budget. 


Handling the brokerage account for 
these products is Gordon Pilkington, Pil- 


Spray plant in Onset (Massachusetts) 
bound for New England and South East- 
ern markets. It had 1,103,698 cans of 
cranberry sauce on board, the biggest 
day’s shipment ever made from one plant 
‘n the history of the cooperative. It was 
four times larger than shipments nor- 
mally made at Thanksgiving, once con- 
sidered the peak cranberry season. 


The cranberry tradition has _ been 
changed by a hard-hitting spring and 
summer advertising campaign teaming 
cranberry sauce with chicken. Current 
promotion was a tie-in with canned 
chicken for the hot weather months of 
July and August. Featured in the joint 
program were chicken and cranberry 
salads, a meal without cooking. 

Ocean Spray sales broke the record 
for July and on August 1, business was 
better than at the peak holiday season. 


CLINTON MOVES OFFICES 


The executive offices of the Florida 
Division of Clinton Foods, Ine., have 
been transferred from the Juice Indus- 
tries plant at Dunedin to the McDonald 
Division plant at Auburndale. In an- 
nouncing the move J. M. Sample, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Florida Division 
stressed the fact that only the Florida 
Division general offices at Dunedin would 
be affected. Frozen concentrate and 
other processing facilities along with 
Clinton’s huge machine shop will remain 
in full operation at Dunedin. This trans- 
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kington Brokerage Co., St. Louis. fer of central accounting, production 


and sales operations to the center of the 
citrus belt- makes for better location in 
relation to the company’s processing and 
grove operations at Auburndale, Dunedin 
and the new million dollar concentrate 
operation now under construction at 
Frostproof, Mr. Sample said. 


THANKSGIVING BUSINESS 
IN AUGUST 


On August 1, a freight train of cran- 
berry sauce pulled out of the Ocean 


On hand for the send-off as a biggest cranberry sauce shipment on record leaves 
canning plant in Onset, Massachusetts, August 1, (left to right): Lawrence A. Proesch, 
Ocean Spray promotion manager; John F. Kennedy, New York City broker; Newton 
McClure, Conn. broker; Arthur Curran and Arthur Curran, Jr., Boston brokers; Walter 
Piper, marketing specialist of the Mass. Dept. of Agriculture; E. V. Murphy, represent- 
ing the railroad; Marcus L. Urann, president of the cranberry growers’ cooperative, 
National Cranberry Association. On the train, P. J. Murphy, representing the railroad 
and John Murray, train master. The 27-car shipment represents over $160,000 of busi- 
ness going out in one day from one of the cooperative’s seven canning plants. 
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HELEN SIMMONS MARRIED 


Miss Helen Simmons, Assistant to the 
President of the National Food Brokers 
Association, was married on August 1 to 
Andrew F. Hillhouse, Mrs. Hillhouse 
will resume her duties at NFBA follow- 
ing the honeymoon. 


DR. BLANCK TO RETIRE 


Dr. Fred C. Blanck will retire on 
October 1 as Administrative Fellow in 
charge of the Multiple Fellowship on 
Food Varieties sustained at Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., by H. J. Heinz 
Company. In making this announce- 
ment the Institute’s President, Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, pointed out that Dr. Blanck 
has had 40 years of continuous exper- 
ience in food research and technology and 
in the control of foods at municipal, 
state and federal levels, that he is a 
past president of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists as well as 
the Institute of Food Technologists, and 
also a past chairman of the Agricultural 
and Food Division of the American 
Chemical Society and of the Food and 
Nutrition Section of the American Public 
Health Association. Dr. Blanck is a 
fellow of the American Public Health 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and was the first recipient of the Bab- 
cock Award of the Institute of Food 
Technologists sponsored by the Nutri- 
tion Foundation for distinguished service 
in the food field. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT 
MUSSELMAN’S 


The C. H. Musselman Company, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania, has made a num- 
bed of improvements to their plants in 
recent months. 


At Biglerville a new addition to the 
warehouse has been made at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000, which adds 28,- 
000 square feet of storage space. The 
addition is designed to properly store 
processed fruits such as apples, cherries 
and tomatoes, and will have a capacity 
of several hundred thousand cases of 
processed foods. 


Another warehouse addition has been 
made at the Inwood, West Virginia, 
plant, which will add several thousand 
square feet of floor space. The plant 
cafeteria at Inwood has been enlarged 
to add approximately 1,000 more square 
feet of floor space. 


A new processing and peeling building 
has been constructed at the Gardners, 
Pennsylvania plant. The installation of 
the necessary machinery for an apple 
canning operation is about completed 
and the plant will operate this season. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PRESERVERS DIRECTORY 


The National Preservers Association 
has issued a Directory of its members, 
listing firm names, office and factory ad- 
dresses, names of individuals, and kind 
of products packed by each, which is 
available upon request from the Asso- 
ciation at 839 17th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ASSUMES AD POST 


A. F. Guckenberger, secretary-man- 
ager of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants’ Asociation, and active for many 
years in national retail grocery circles, 
has resigned to accept the post of ad- 
vertising manager for the Ward Baking 
Company, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


CHEMICALS IN FOOD PRODUCTS 


The House Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the use of chemicals in food 
products, better known as the Delaney 
Committee, has recommended an amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to require approval of all new 
chemicals used in food products. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


Donald Samuels, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Grosse Point Quality Food 
Co., Detroit, has joined the L. E. Spoon 
Co., Detroit food brokers, as a full part- 
ner, heading sales promotion and mer- 
chandising. 


BUYER RESIGNS 


Maurice Krasnoff, buyer and mer- 
chandiser for the Bozzuto Wholesale 
Grocery Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
has resigned from the company, effective 
August 16. He was previously general 
manager and grocery buyer for the 
Tulton Markets, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., 
food chain. 


NEW SCALE MODEL 


The Exact Weight Scale Company of 
Columbus, Ohio has announced a new 
model No. 347 USDA Special Scale for 
checknig drained weights in canneries. 
With a capacity of 12 pounds, the new 
model features an easily read dial with 
a range of 4 ounces under weight and 4 
ounces overweight by one-quarter ounce 
divisions. The portable model is equip- 
ped with a carrying handle and lever 
locks to stabilize the lever while the scale 
is being transported. The carrying 
weight unloaded is 32 pounds. 
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OLIVER STEVENSON RETIRES 


Oliver Stevenson, Vice-President and 
Raw Crops Production Manager for the 
past 27 years of the Otoe Food Products 
Company, Nebraska City, Nebraska, re- 
tired from active service with the firm 
on July 1. He is retaining his interest 
in the company and continues to serve 
as a Director. In addition to his activ- 
ities in the Nebraska City plant, Mr. 
Stevenson in 1987 built a branch plant 
at Scottsbluff, which he managed for a 
period of five years until it was sold. 
During the drought period of 1934 he 
also established and operated a_ beef 
canning plant at McCook, Nebraska, as 
a drought emergency project. He will 
now devote his time to the management 
of his farm interests. 

Mr. Stevenson might well be called the 
“father” of the sweet corn harvester. 
While it is true that other canning firms 
(notably Libby under the direction of 
Mr. George Bonus) did much to make 
the industry conscious of the need of a 
corn harvester, it was Mr. Stevenson 
who discovered and financially supported 
the two mechanics (Schaaf and Greedy) 
who developed the first sweet corn har- 
vester. A company was formed (The 
Midwest Company) which was _ later 
sold to Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation. Basic principles of these 
first machines are still incorporated in 
the FMC Sweet Corn Harvester. 


NAMED CANNER AGENT 


Maller Brokerage Company, New 
York City, has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative in that territory for the 
Grimes Packing Company, Alaska sal- 
mon canners. 


CAN COMPANIES MAY MERGE 


M. M. Rutten, Secretary of the Na- 3 


tional Can Corporation has announced 
that representatives of his firm and 
Cans, Incorporated are carrying on 


negotiations contemplating a combina- — 


tion of the two firms. Cans, Inc., a Chi- 


cago firm, manufactures principally beer 


cans and general line cans. 


“THE CANNER” IS SOLD 


“The Canner,” weekly trade journal © 
addressed to the food processing indus- 
tries, has been sold to the Clissold Pub- ~ 
Danita Poor, © 
daughter of Dan Trench, who launched ~ 
“The Canner” on its commercial career 7 
52 years ago, and who has published the ~~ 
paper since the death of her husbanl, | 
Robert Poor, some four or five years ago, 
will retire from the publishing business. ~ 
Dana Hubbard will continue as Editor 7 
with Paul E. Clissold the new publisher. © 


lishing Company. Mrs. 
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R-P PAMPHLET ISSUED BY NFBA 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has prepared a short, simple pam- 
phlet which spells out the danger facing 
the food industry if the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is weakened in any way. Brief 
and clear it tells how the R-P Act helps 
the food industry, and points out the 
grave threat to the Act by those who 


prepared for free distribution through 
NFBA members. It should be read by 
everyone interested in the distribution 
of canned foods. Canners may obtain 
copies through food broker members. 


The Association points out that when 
Congress reconvenes, be it in special 
session or next January, there is no 
question that a new Bill to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act will be introduced. 


wish to amend it. The pamphlet was 


PRELIMINARY 1952 PEA PACK 


Congratulations are due the Wisconsin Canners Association and other 
Local Associations where pea canning is important for making available to 
the Trade the earliest, reliable, preliminary report of the pea pack ever 
attempted. Purpose is to scotch unfounded rumors pending the receipt of the 
more detailed report of the National Canners Association. Reports were 


gathered by the individual Secretaries and forwarded to Wisconsin’s Marvin ‘ 


Verhulst for analysis. 


The Wisconsin figures, as released by Mr. Verhulst, are more detailed 
than others. 


Reports in that state have been received from 76 out of 77 companies 
covering 115 of the 116 pea canning plants operated in Wisconsin this year. 
The plant failing to report is estimated to represent less than ‘42 of 1 percent 
of the state’s pack, and an estimate for this plant has been included in 
Wisconsin figures. 


Wisconsin’s total is broken down by can size as follows: No. 303’s, 
8,498,349; No. 10’s, 1,837,165; No. 8 oz., 1,272,892; No. 1’s, 241,408; No. 2’s, 
206,489; misc. 4,205 cases. On the basis of actual cases the 1952 Wisconsin 
pack shows a decrease of 21.9 percent from 1951. On the basis of 2’s, the 
1952 pack for that state (10,858,394) shows a decrease of 22.2 percent from 
1951 (18,965,178). By variety Wisconsin packed 3,988,950 actual cases of 
Alaskas, 3,391,876 cases of early sweets, including alsweets, and 4,679,182 
cases of other sweets. 


Concerning other areas, Mr. Verhulst has the following to say: 

“Reports from other pea canning areas of the country have been 
furnished us by state and regional canners associations except that the report 
for Minnesota is from trade sources. 


“This report completes our survey of the 1952 pea pack. While the Wis- 
consin figures are based on actual reports, most of the 1952 figures for other 
areas involve a considerable amount of estimating, and final figures therefore 
may vary slightly. We urge Wisconsin canners to get their detailed pea pack 
reports in to the NCA promptly so that final figures for the U. S. can be 
issued, as well as a break-down of the pea pack by sieve size and grade.” 

Some Canning Trade observations:—IF the decrease in “Other State’s” 
is in line with those reporting, the pack for those areas would total 1,857,079 
actual cases, so that the preliminary, estimated total pack would equal 
30,572,741 actual cases. And JF the can size breakdown in areas other than 
Wisconsin is in line with that State, the total pack basis 2’s would equal 
27,515,467 cases. This would compare with 33,916,169 cases in 1951; 29,081,- 
171 in 1950; 23,468,063 cases in 1949; 23,355,742 cases in 1948; 33,118,916 
cases in 1947 and 40,932,745 cases in 1946. Here is the report by area com- 
pared to 1951: 


1951 1952 Preliminary 
(Actual Cases) 

Maryland-Delaware-New Jersey .......... 1,359,045 1,030,054 
- 985,998 591,600 
Illinois 2,958,561 2,485,000 
Minnesota 4,346,788 3,450,000 
Utah-Idaho .. 1,870,284 1,050,000 
Washington-Oregon 7,103,098 7,044,000 
Wisconsin ...... 15,451,411 12,060,008 

35,539,021 28,715,662 
Other States ...... 2,298,366 No estimate 

Total U. S 37,837,387 No estimate 
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SCHEDULES FIELD DAY 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station’s annual Field Day is 
scheduled for August 20, at the Station’s 
Experimental Farm at Mt. Carmel. The 
field plots to be seen will range from 
corn, peaches, beans and tomatoes to the 
exotic import, Kenaf, originally used in 
India for fiber, and now being tried here 
as a cover crop. The Genetics Depart- 
ment has arranged special demonstra- 
tion fields of both sweet and field corn, 
showing the best and newest varieties 
for Cannecticut conditions, and they’re 
also emphasizing sweet corn without 
glumes, the little particles at the base 
of the kernels which take some of the 
joy from eating corn on the cob. 

Several experiments on the use of the 
new soil conditioners are in progress and 
can be seen in the Soils Department 
fields. New experimental machines for 
cultivating and flaming crops for weed 
control without compacting the soil will 
be demonstrated. 

Experimental work in insect control is 
in progress on a variety of crops. 
Apples, potatoes, blueberries, peaches 
and corn are a few. One experiment, of 
particular interest to potato growers, 
concerns the use of activated charcoal 
for counteracting possible off-flavor re- 
sulting from the use of soil insecticides. 


All field plots will be ready for visitors 
at 10 A.M. and the Field Day will con- 
tinue throughout the day. Scheduled 
hours for special demonstrations, as well 
as other information, are contained in 
the printed program, which is available 
upon request to The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, P.O. Box 
1106, New Haven. 


CANNED TOMATOES WANTED 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 8 an offer to buy can- 
ned tomatoes from the 1952 pack for use 
in the National School Lunch Program. 
Offers will be considered on No. 10, No. 
2%, and No. 2 can sizes, but No. 10’s 
are preferred. The purchases will be 
made on an offer-and-acceptante basis. 


Invitations to offer canned tomatoes 
for school lunch use, including detailed 
specifications, are being mailed to all 
known tomato canners. Offers.should be 
submitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. by September 
17, 1952, for acceptance not later than 
September 24, 1952. Further details con- 
cerning this purchase may be obtained 
from Claude S. Morris at the above ad- 
dress, telephone Republic 4142, extension 
2781. 


JOINS RUBEN & STEWART 


Edgar Connar,_ previously with 
Lestrade Brothers, New York City food 
brokers, has joined the sales staff of 
Ruben & Stewart, New York brokers. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 12— 
Baby Lima Beans: The Delaware har- 
vest continues. The black bean aphid 
has spread its activity to several Central 
Delaware fields. 

Snap Beans: Harvest in Baltimore 
County continues, but the crop has been 
cut by dry weather and some limited 
damage from root rot. Later fields show 
better prospects. 


CLAYTON, DEL., Aug. 11—Lima Beans: 
All contracted acreage planted after peas 
and fields look normal at this time. 


HAVANA, FLA., Aug. 4—Green Beans: 
Ruined by drought. All area of Georgia 
and this Northwest Florida section has 
been hit by temperatures in high 90’s 
with practically no rain for several 
weeks. 


CENTRAL LAKE, MICH., Aug. 5—Green 
& Wax Beans: Yield 85 per cent. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Aug. 9—Green 
Beans: Same acreage as 1951; yield 
slightly above last year. Shortage of 
help for picking very serious. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 7—Wax & Refu- 
gee Beans: Will be very short this year 
in this section. Weather has been very 
dry and many patches have dried up. 
Pack will not run 50 percent of last year 
in Chautauqua, Erie and Cattaraugas 
Counties. Prices to the growers run much 
higher than last year. 


HUNGERFORD, PA,. Aug. 11— Green & 
Wax Beans: Adverse weather conditions 
have hurt crop badly, cutting yields very 
low. Finishing early summer pack; no 
late pack. 


CORN 

DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 12— 
Sweet Corn: Harvest for canning and 
fresh market is well under way. Earliest 
fields for canning have been harvested 
and plowed under preparatory to fall 
grain sowing. Corn leaf aphids have 
been reported at some points on the 
upper Peninsula. 


CLAYTON, DEL., Aug. 11—Sweet Corn: 
Crop will be 65 to 75 per cent of normal. 


QUEENSTOWN, MD., Aug. 9—Corn: Due 
to extended drought in July and exces- 
sively hot weather, will probably receive 
about 60 per cent of a crop. 


CENTRAL LAKE, MICH., Aug. 
Yield 90 per cent. 


5—Corn: 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 12—To- 
matoes: Plants remain relatively disease 
free except some Stemphylium (gray 
leaf spot). Vine condition improved con- 
siderably the past week. Harvest was 
moderately heavy on the Delmar Penin- 
sula during the week, while somewhat 
lighter West of the Bay. 
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HOBBS, IND., Aug. 11—Tomatoes: Too 
dry but recent showers helped a lot. 
Would say that prospects are normal; 
last year was abnormally good. 


GREENSBORO, MD., Aug. 9—Tomatoes: 
Yield about 80 per cent; quality 85 per 
cent. Extreme hot and dry weather did 
considerable damage. Now rains very 
heavy and are damaging fruit very 
much. It now appears there will be a 
short crop. 


QUEENSTOWN, MD., Aug. 9—Tomatoes: 
Severely damaged by the drought; pos- 
sibly 50 per cent of a pack. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Aug. 9—Tomatoes: 
Not setting as well as might be desired. 
Will begin packing about two weeks 
earlier this year than last season. Acre- 
age down about 30 per cent. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 7—Tomatoes: 
Will be very light and on account of the 
very hot, dry weather will come in early 
this year. Will be packing about 10 days 
earlier this year. Pack will run about 
50 percent of last year, or less, if we do 
not get rain very soon. No prices are out 
so far. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 8—Tomatoes: 
Difficult at this time to predict what 
yield will be. However, due to prolonged 
dry weather it could be off as much as 
40 to 50 per cent. If we get the neces- 
sary moisture from here on, however, 
the crop might very easily be a normal 
one. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., Aug. 11—Tomatoes: 
Vines look good but light set of fruit. 
Expect to start operations August 18. 


FRUIT 

DELAWARE & MARYLAND, Aug. 12— 
Peaches: The Golden Jubilee harvest 
was at its peak in Western Maryland 
during the week. Some growers will be- 
gin Halehaven early the coming week, 
also the Sunhigh from limited plantings. 

Color and general quality have been 
very good though size has been slightly 
off in a few orchards. Recent rains will 
help size the later varieties, especially 
Elberta. 


Apples: Rains were most timely as far 
as the late crop is concerned. Sizing of 
fruit has been little affected by the dry 
weather. 


CENTRAL LAKE, MICH., Aug. 5—RSP 
Cherries: Yield 60 per cent. 

FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 8—Strawberries: 
65 to 70 per cent of a normal crop. 
Quality fair. 

Raspberries: 50 to 60 per cent of a 
normal crop. Quality fair. 


COQUILLE, ORE., Aug. 4—Cranberries: 
Crop in very good condition. If no water 
shortage develops we should have at least 
20 per cent increase over last year’s 
crop. We processed 13,500 barrels in 
1951 and expect an increase of 3,000 
barrels or more. 

BERRYVILLE, vA., Aug. 7—Apples: Our 
crop 30 per cent less than last year. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


OTHER ITEMS 
CLAYTON, DEL., Aug. 11—Squash al 
Pumpkin: Acreage i in Southern Delaware _ 
hurt by squash borer. Local acreage | ~ 
looks normal. 


GRIFFIN, GA., Aug. 11—Pimientos: Con- 
dition of crop at present a bit subnormal 
due to extended drought. Recent rains 
though will greatly change this in a 
short while. Acreage a little less than 
last year. Prospective total yield stands 
to be about same as last year. 


FARM MACHINERY 
SHORTAGE FORECAST j 


A serious shortage of new farm ma- 
chinery to plant and harvest the nation’s 
1953 farm crop was forecast today by ~ 
John Ransom, Director of the Agricul- j 
tural Machinery and Implements Divi- — 
sion, National Production Authority, De- — 
partment of Commerce. 

Production of machinery to meet the — 
American farmers’ needs for 1953 crops — 
must get underway as early as the third : 
and fourth quarters of 1952, Mr. Ran- — 
som said. Inability of manufacturers to 4 
place orders for and get delivery on 
steel already allotted them may mean — 
an industry setback of as much as 30 : 
percent off 1953 requirements. ‘% 

Predicting that 1952 crops will be 100 4 
percent harvested, Mr. Ransom pointed — 
out that although the rate of production — 
steadily declined, inventories kept a fair — 
portion of the farm machinery industry a 
running during the steel strike. a 


Most plants that were forced to shut — 
down completely now are starting up at — 
the rate their inventories and steel re- 
ceipts will permit. However, inventories 
are seriously depleted and out of balance 
in critical items. Production will be at — 
greatly reduced rates until balanced sup- — 
plies of the needed steel are obtained. 

Reports from the industry indicate © 
effect of the steel strike as: steel items 
formerly easy to get are still in easy — 
supply; items formerly difficult to obtain ~ 
are now almost impossible. Especially 7 
critical are forging-quality steel bars, — 
Mr. Ransom said. ‘4 

Department of Agriculture surveys 
indicate production of farm machinery — 
at 16 percent above the 1949 rate if the — 
nation’s food and fiber needs are to be © 
met. Production on June 1, 1952, was ~ 
estimated about equal to the 1949 rate. 


BY 


USDA PROPOSES CHANGES IN 
INSECTICIDE ACT 


Changes in the Insecticide Act, which 7 
regulates inter-state marketing of eco 
nomic poisons, have been’ proposed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture ~ 
The changes would establish a method 
for renewals of economic poisons regu 4 
lations under the Act, and modify pro- 
visions relating to permits for economic 
poisons for experimental work. At the 
present time more than 45,000 economic 
poisons are registered. i 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Sum- 
mer Outing & Meeting, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Racine, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952— 47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952— Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
is. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 22-23, 19583—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 


League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
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Niagara’s 
Field Protection 


You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Another FMC Division 


Niaga 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. « Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. « Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 


erving the Canning 7,,, de 


DUSTS, SPRAYS 
and CROP DUSTERS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


1952 Pea Pack See Page 9 


THE SITUATION—The distributing 
trade from all reports, seems finally 
ready to admit that the crop situation is 
a serious one. Improved demand is 
noted in just about the entire vegetable 
list, and interest is rapidly spreading to 
fruits as reports of an already tight 
apricot situation are now including 
peaches due to a brown rot loss reported 
as high as 25 percent. It’s difficult, in- 
deed, to keep a finger on prices, as can- 
ner after canner withdraws from the 
market, pending further clarification of 
conditions. 


CROPS—But speaking of the crop 
situation, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics this week (August 11) issued 
a general summary of conditions for 
four important vegetables, snap beans, 
cabbage for kraut, sweet corn and toma- 
toes. Reports for peas and spinach were 
made several weeks ago. Prospective 
1952 tonnage of these six important top 
commodities for processing, says BAE, 
is about one-fifth less than the 1951 pro- 
duction, but one-tenth above average. 
Total tonnage, based on August 1 esti- 
mates, is reported at 5.35 million tons 
compared with 6.67 million tons in ’51, 
and a ten-year average of 4.88 million 
tons. It might be well to check into these 
figures, item by item, to get a better pic- 
ture of the BAE forecast. 


SNAP BEANS—Colorado, Utah, 
Washington and Oregon are the only 
important producing states showing 
more promising prospects on August 1 
than on July 1. Hot, dry weather in 
July was especially unfavorable for the 
harvested fields in the Ozarks, the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee area, Maine, Delaware 
and Maryland, and Virginia. Prospec- 
tive yield was near average in New York 
and above average in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In studying the figures below, 


quantity of’ beans are sold on the open 
market, particularly in the East, and 
that these open market sales are often 
from State to State, also the East, par- 
ticularly New York, produces the major- 
ity of frozen beans. Oregon has led the 
states in the production of canned 
beans for the past three years, followed 
closely by Maryland and Delaware, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, New 
York and Wisconsin. A study of the 
production figures as they relate to can- 
ning would be misleading without this 
information. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The pros- 
pective contract production of cabbage 
for sauer kraut is 4 percent less than 
last year’s, but 15 percent above the ten- 
year average. At the present time no 
information is available on the tonnage 
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readers should bear in mind that a large . 


MARKET NEWS 


of cabbage that may be purchased on 
the open market for manufacture into 
kraut. In 1951 kraut packers purchased 
73,000 tons, or about 42 percent of their 
total supplies on the open market. This 
compares with 53 percent purchased in 
this manner the preceding ten years. 


Supplies of cabbage for fresh market 
and kraut in the summer and early fall 
domestic areas, which produce most of 
the cabbage for kraut manufacture, are 
expected to total 497,100 tons this year. 
This is 10 percent less than the 549,800 
tons produced in these areas in 1951, 


under contract with growers. 


1952 ACREAGE AND INDICATED PRODUCTION 


AUGUST 1, CONDITIONS AS OF AUGUST 11 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ACREAGE PER ACRE PRODUCTION 
10-year Har- For 10-yr. Indi- 10-year Indi 
STATE average vested harvest av. 1951 cated average 1951 cated 
1941-50 1951 1952 = 41-50 1952 1941-50 1952 
SNAP BEANS 
New York 18,860 27,000 33,000 1.7 1.7 1.6 31,100 45,900 52,800 
Pennsylvania 4,120 4,100 4,200 1.8 2.2 1.9 7,300 9,000 8,000 
6,970 6,300 6,200 1.2 1.6 8,700 10,100 10,500 
Wisconsin 10 890 12,000 11,600 1.4 1.6 1.6 15,500 19,200 18,600 
Maryland & Del..... 12,360 16,600 15,700 1.3 1.7 1.2 16,600 28,200 19,900 
Florida! . 10,780 10,400 7,500 1.5 1.5 1.5 16,600 15,890 11,200 
Tennessee 4,650 5,500 6,600 1.5 1.6 1.5 7,100 8,800 9,900 
Arkansas 9,930 6,500 5.300 1.4 ie 7 13,100 7,800 3,700 
6,920 5,000 5,500 1.4 1.4 1.4 10,100 7,000 7,700 
Washington 2 100 2,200 2,000 4.1 5.0 5.2 8,600 11,000 10,400 
Oregon 4,870 7,370 6,400 6.6 8.0 8.0 32,600 59,000 51,200 
California 1,200 2,100 1,400 5.6 6.7 6.0 7,000 11,970 8,400 
125.920 128,800 1.76 2.19 1.94 215,500 275,260 240,200 
1 Sum of estimates by seasonal groups. 
CABBAGE FOR KRAUT:? 
New York ................ 2,090 1,400 1,600 10.5 13.5 12.5 21,400 18,900 20,000 
ae .. 1,390 1,500 1,550 9.4 12.0 9.0 13,500 18,000 14,000 
Wisconsin  ..........0000. 2,500 3,200 8,450 9.4 9.5 10.0 23,700 30,400 34,500 
8,900 9,740 9,950 9.41 10.46 9.88 85,000 101,900 97,800 


* Contract acreage. Includes acreage grown by packers on own or leased land as well as acreage 


CORN 

10,950 8,600 9,500 3.2 3.4 2.6 35,400 29,200 24,700 
New York ............... 25,240 23,200 27,000 2.5 2.7 2.6 62,300 62,600 70,200 
Pennsylvania -» 13,150 10,700 10,500 2.1 2.5 2.2 27,100 26,800 23,100 
. 22,220 15,100 15,000 2.8 2.0 2.0 50,200 30,200 30,000 
Indiana «+ 413,80 27,770 31,500 1.8 1.8 Ret 74,900 50,000 53,600 
Illinois. ...... €6,770 61,100 66,500 2.6 3.0 2.9 176,300 = 183,300 192,800 
Wisconsin 83,080 92,200 102,500 2.4 2.3 2.7 201,300 212,100 276,800 
Minnesota 76,520 75,500 84,000 2.8 3.1 3.5 213,800 284,100 294,000 
eee . 39,990 22,700 26,500 2.4 2.3 2.8 97,800 52,200 74,200 
Delaware 3,990 4,200 4100 2.5 3.0 2.5 9,600 12,600 10,200 
Maryland see 39,810 32,700 33,000 2.2 2.2 2.3 85,400 71,900 75,900 
6,300 10,700 10,200 3.7 1.3 4.5 23,300 46,000 45,900 
3,150 6,000 6,000 3.4 1.6 4.5 11,400 27,600 27,000 
Washinton 10,600 12,700 15,200 3.8 4.1 3.8 40,100 52,100 57,800 
Oregon. ......... 7,850 13,500 14,200 3.6 4.0 1.0 26,900 54,000 56,800 
466,970 482,500 472,300 2.53 2.74 2.88 1,174,000 1,184,800 1,357,900 
TOMATOES 

New York .............. 23,000 20,000 18,500 7.2 9.5 9.2 161,500 190,000 170,200 
New Jersey 33,200 34,000 34,500 6.7 9.3 9.0 216,400 316,200 310,500 
Pennsylvania 27,100 23,600 24,500 6.2 9.2 8.4 158,600 217,100 205,800 
27,300 19,100 24,800 6.8 9.5 8.5 185,100 181,400 210,800 
90,600 70,000 57,500 5.1 8.4 5.5 464,800 588,000 206,200 
Illinois. ...... . 11,000 12,300 9,800 5.6 7.7 6.5 61,200 94,700 63,700 
Michigan a See 8,800 9,000 6.5 7.1 6.4 46,400 62,500 57,600 
Missouri .. 10,900 6,000 4,500 2.6 3.0 2.0 28,500 18,000 9,000 
Delaware .- 10,100 4,100 3,800 4.8 7.5 5.5 46,000 30,800 20,900 
Maryland 47,100 30,500 26,800 4.8 7.5 7.0 222,800 228,800 187,600 
Virginia . 25,900 18,600 14,500 3.9 5.0 2.6 97,000 93,000 . 37,700 
Kentucky 4,000 1,600 1,300 9 2.7 4.2 1.8 10,700 6,700 2,300 
Tennessee 5,100 1,900 2,200 2.4 3.0 2.0 10,700 5,700 4,400 
Arkansas 14,700 10,800 7,600 2.3 2.7 1.8 33,500 29,200 13,700 
Oklahoma 1,900 500 «1.7 2.0 3,400 1,000 400 
18,000 18,500 12,000 2.6 1.9 1.8 46,700 35,200 21,600 
Colorado 3,800 3,400 2,600 6.7 7.2 7.5 25,600 24,500 19,500 
7,500 7,600 6,500 9.6 13.1 10.5 71,100 99,600 68,200 
California -109,600 148,300 §=112,000 9.2 14.9 13.0 980,800 2,210,000 1,456,000 
493,300 458,130 =388,100 «6.10 9.88 8.06 2,929,200 4,503,890 3,128,600 
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and 6 percent less than the ten-year 
average of 529,200 tons. Acreage in 
these areas under contract to kraut 
packers is expected to produce 89,700 
tons compared with 93,400 .tons last 
year. This leaves an indicated 407,400 
tons from the 1952 summer and early 
fall domestic crops available for the 
fresh market and for open market pur- 
chases by kraut packers. This compares 
with 456,400 tons in 1951. 


Secretary Moore of the National 
Kraut Packers Association reports that 
on August 1, 1952, there were 109,225 
barrels of kraut in canner’s hands. This 
is equivalent to 1,529,150 cases of 2’s and 
compares with 201,280 barrels, equiva- 
lent to 2,817,920 cases on hand August 
1, 1951. Indicated movement August 1 
to August 1, 642,923 barrels, equivalent 
to 9,000,922 cases of 2’s. That’s the 
second year in a row kraut shipments 
have exceeded 9 million cases. Shipments 
were 300,000 cases below last season, due 
to the early November freeze up last 
fall, which cut the pack 27 percent from 
1950. 


SWEET CORN — Prospective 1952 
production, according to BAE, exceeds 
last year’s production by about 15 per- 
cent, and the ten-year average by about 
16 percent. In studying the figures be- 
low, note that the acreage and the ex- 
pected yield is also up over both last 
year and the ten-year average. The crop 
in the New England states suffered from 
hot weather late in July. The need for 
additional moisture was also becoming 
apparent in Ohio and Indiana by August 
1. Showers this past week have helped. 
Better than average yields were indi- 
cated by conditions on August 1 in prac- 
tically all other important states. from 
Illinois Westward. The pack will be un- 
derway in earnest this week in all im- 
portant areas. 


TOMATOES—Although tomato acre- 
age was cut drastically in California 
this year, as it was in most other im- 
portant areas and although the Cali- 
fornia yield is down some 15 percent 
from last year’s whopping 14.9 tons, the 
expected production in that State, ac- 
cording to BAE, represents nearly one- 
half of the expected total production for 
the country. Looking at the other im- 
ortant tomato states, a serious short- 
ige of tomatoes seems certain. The ex- 
ected production in Indiana, for in- 
tance, is less than half of the ten-year 
iverage. The figure for Delaware and 
\laryland, too, is well below the aver- 
ge. Most of the tomatoes in New Jersey 
© into soups, and other products, as 
hey do also in New York. Conditions 
2 Virginia and in the Ozarks are ex- 
remely poor, and conditions in Penn- 
ylvania and Ohio are better than aver- 
ze, as they are in New York and New 
‘crsey. Heavy rains in the Tri-State 
vea this past week may have done more 
irm than good. Also late reports from 
ew York indicate considerably more 
‘mage than is indicated by the BAE 
‘port, 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


» Quality ee 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS e GRADERS~ e 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
LIMAS BEANS~ e 


WASHERS 


PEAS’ e TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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OTHER CROPS—BAE also indicated 
percentage-wise the condition and prog- 
ress of other crops for processing. The 
U. S. average condition of green lima 
beans is listed at 89.2 percent for August 
1, 1952, compared to 91 percent same 
date last year, and 83.6 percent ten- 
year average. Beets were listed at 76.3 
percent, compared to 90.5 percent last 
August 1, and 86.0 percent ten-year 
average. Cucumbers for pickles were 
listed at 81.3 percent compared to 81.4 
percent last year, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 80.6 percent. The condition of 
pimientos by August 1 had dropped to 
59 percent compared to 62 percent 
August 1, 1951, and a ten-year average 
of 77 percent. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Improved Inquiry For New Pack—Buyers 
Studying Fruit Situation Carfefully—Eastern 
Tomato Pack Continues To Lag, Market 
Strengthens—Heavy Crop Damage To Beans 
—Corn Situation Tight — Maine Sardine 
Price Break—Salmon Gains Strength—Other 
Fish Routine—Stronger Price Views On RSP 
Cherries—Many Peach Canners Withdrawn 
—Pears Open Lower—Other Fruits 
Gain Strength. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Improved inquiry 
for new packs has developed here dur- 
ing the week, and canner representatives 
report a better feeling among buyers. 
Buyers are studying closely reports of 
crop damage in major canning areas, 
and are planning to divert part of their 
business where it appears likely that 
they will not be able to secure adequate 
coverage from their normal sources of 
supply. The price structure in general 
seems to be steady to firm, with no evi- 
dence as yet that OPS Administrator 
Arnall knew whereof he spoke last week 
when he urged a special session of Con- 
gress to restore to OPS powers to regu- 
late canned foods prices because of a 
probable sharp rise in consumer costs, a 
forecast promptly and effectively re- 
butted by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
looking over the fruit situation on the 
West Coast rather carefully, following 
reports of heavy forward commitments 
by many large chain buyers. This, in 
conjunction with indications of pro-rata 
deliveries in some cases, has tended to 
spur buyer interest in covering for indi- 
cated requirements. Too, reports of costs 
rises in processing of the new pack and 
intimations that opening prices may be 
revised upward in some instances, are 
having their effect upon the situation. 
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However, there does not seem any like- 
lihood at the moment of any over-all 
departure from a conservative inventory 
policy, and current buying is aimed prin- 
cipally in the direction of rounding out 
inventories and covering private-label re- 
quirements for the coming season by 
bookings from canners for shipment over 
the marketing season. 


TOMATOES—Many eastern tomato 
eanners are withdrawn, and others are 
showing definitely stronger views as the 
pack continues to lag and canners run 
into sharper competition from fresh 
shippers for the limited supplies of good 
quality tomatoes available. While many 
canners are not quoting in the open 
market, it was reported during the week 
that some business could be confirmed on 
the basis of $1.07% to $1.10 for stand- 
ard 1s, $1.40 for 3038s, $1.50-$1.55 for 
2s, $2.30 for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s, 
f.o.b. canneries, and subject to confirma- 
tion. The market is more or less nomi- 
nal, however, and as reports come in of 
heavy crop damage, and high mold count 
further advances appear in prospect. 


BEANS — Reports from Maine are 
that some canners are not operating on 
green and wax beans, due to heavy crop 
damage, and prospects are that this sea- 
son’s pack will fall far below 50 percent 
of last year. Reports from other sec- 
tions note a tight market position, with 
many packers withdrawn until they have 
an opportunity to recalculate their costs 
and selling prices in the light of higher 
raw materials costs. 


CORN—Buyers are looking the corn 
situation over closely, following the ac- 
tion of one major canner this week in 
withdrawing on his nationally-advertised 
brand of midwestern corn. Eastern can- 
ners are not disposed to accept any ad- 
ditional bookings, pending a final deter- 
mination on the extent of crop damage 
and possible cutbacks in production this 
season. 


SARDINES—The market for Maine 
sardines is reeling under a sharp com- 
petitive battle for business, which has 
carried prices down to a low of $5.95 per 
case for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. can- 
neries. The price break has tended to 
slow down canning operations in Maine, 
and the threat of serious overproduc- 
tion has consequently been minimized. 


SALMON—Fairly good bookings of 
new pack Alaska red salmon are re- 
ported to have been made on the basis 
of $27 per case, f.o.b. Seattle, but sellers 
at this figure subsequently withdrew, 
with the general market ranging $28 
to $30. Little buying has developed in 
pinks as yet, and with major canners 
holding tall 1s at $20 per case, smaller 
packers are not finding much buying in- 
terest at $18. 


SHRIMP—Gulf canners are getting 
underway on their fall pack, with carry- 
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over holdings light. Current offerings of 
uninspected packs are reported on the 
basis of $4.50 for jumbos, $4.20 for 
large, $3.55 for medium, and $3.15 for 
small, all f.o.b. Gulf points. 


TUNA—Coast reports note a con- 
tinued small pack of lightmeat, with most 
of the current offerings consisting of 
albacore, which is held at $14 for halves, 
f.o.b. canneries. Japanese albacore halves 
are held at $15, ex warehouse New York, 
with stocks limited. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—With the pack 
severely cut back by weather damage, 
canners were showing stronger price 
views on cherries this week, with 2s gen- 
erally firm at $2.10 and 10s listing at 
$10.25, f.o.b. canneries. 


PEACHES STRENGTHEN—Numer- 
ous withdrawals on new pack California 
canned peaches developed this week, with 
canners uncertain of their ability to 
secure sufficient raw fruit to pack 
enough to take care of orders already on 
the books. One canner during the week 
advanced prices to the basis of $5.65 per 
case for choice 24s halves, with sliced 
at $5.80 per case. 


PEARS OPEN LOWER — Bartlett 
pears should draw more buying inter- 
est this season, opening prices being 
substantially lower than those of a year 
ago. New pack was offered this week at 
$3.55 for fancy 2's, as against $4.25 a 
year ago, with choice at $3.25, against 
a 1951 price of $3.95, and standards at 
$2.85, against $3.65, all f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—The stronger mar- 
ket developing in peaches is expected to 
be reflected in quotations for fruit cock- 
tail and fruits-for-salad, although most 
canners this week withdrew on these 
items. .. . Canners have advanced open- 
ing prices on Royal Anne cherries to a 
basis of $2.85 for 303s choice glass pack, 
with offerings now withdrawn. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Finally Awakening To Crop Situation 
— Many Canners Wtihdrawn — Cocktail 
Business Excellent—Report Peaches Will be 
Short—Heavy Pineapple Shipments On Way 
—Citrus In Good Shape—Trade Covering 
On Beans Where  Possible—Distributors 
Clamoring For Corn As Packing Gets Under- 
way — Canners Reluctant To Quote New 
Pack Tomatoes, Products Stronger—60 Per- 
cent Beet Pack Forecast 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1952 


THE SITUATION—There is plenty 
of evidence this week to indicate the 
situation is rapidly changing as _ the 
effects of poor growing conditions in 
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many important sections of the country 
are becoming quite obvious. As a result, 
the trade are showing a decided willing- 
ness to step in and buy which is a com- 
plete reversal of policy as heretofore for- 
ward committments were taboo. How- 
ever, in many cases the opportunity is 
no longer available as many canners 
have withdrawn from the market. Apri- 
cots and Cling peaches have fallen down 
badly and those canners still on the mar- 
ket have only broken assortments to 
offer. RSP cherries in the Midwest and 
sweet cherries in the Northwest have 
suffered badly and total packs will be 
considerably less than normal. There is 
no question now about the small amount 
of peas that will be available and prices 
have already started upward. Really 
rough weather along the Eastern sea- 
board has cut deeply into anticipated 
packs of vegetables in that area and will 
further drain smaller stocks in the 
hands of local canners. 
situation is beginning to be felt and a 
good many buyers have just been rudely 
awakened to this fact. They are sur- 
prised to find so many sources of supply 


‘ are now withdrawn from the market, 


the natural result of reduced packs and 
higher packing costs. With only a few 
exceptions, the general tone of the en- 
tire canned food market is one of firm- 
ness with every indication prices are on 
the rise. 


This general - 


COCKTAIL—Now that the trade have 
run into considerable difficulty in trying 
to buy peaches and apricots, they have 


-decided that maybe this condition will 


spread to cocktail and they should buy 
while goods are available. Accordingly, 
business has been excellent although 
rumblings from the Coast indicate can- 
ners there are not too happy with pres- 
ent prices and no one would be surprised 
if prices suddently advanced. Higher 
packing costs would justify such an in- 
crease. 


CLING PEACHES—Reports from the 
Coast bring the bad news that all is 
not well with the peach crop and most 
of the industry is now withdrawn from 
the market. While it’s still too early for 
an accurate report on final figures, there 
is little doubt the pack will be short. 
Those buyers that bought only sufficient 
stock for immediate requirements, and 
there were many of them here, are now 
more than a little bit sorry. 


PINEAPPLE — Heavy shipments of 
pineapple are now enroute to Chicago 
from the Islands and will move into re- 
tail channels in heavy volume as soon as 
they arrive. Sales can still be considered 
excellent and stocks are pretty well de- 
pleted because of the shipping strike. In 
contrast to lower prices on some pine- 
apple items, the indsutry has raised the 
price on 46 oz. juice to $2.25 and higher 


for the advertised brands. This is one 
pack that is coming through in good 
shape and should be an excellent one 
both from the standpoint of quantity and 
quality. 


CITRUS—The citrus industry is in 
much better shape and canners are again 
showing some signs of happiness. Stocks 
in Florida, including that which is sold 
but not shipped, were down to 612 mil- 
lion cases. It appears most Florida 
warehouses will be close to empty be- 
fore the Fall packs are ready. In the 
meantime, shipments are good and the 
market is firm at $2.50 for 46 oz. orange 
juice, $1.70 for grapefruit juice and 
$2.0712 for blended. Fancy sections are 
offered at $1.40 for 303s, $1.65 for 2s 
and $1.47'% for No. 2 broken. Some can- 
ners are completely sold out of orange 
and this fact plus the greater spread 
between orange and grapefruit has 
stimulated the demand for the latter 
item. 


BEANS—With the pack in other sec- 
tions of the country on the downgrade, 
Wisconsin packers report demand much 
greater than usual along with excellent 
sales. There is little argument about 
prices as the trade seem more interested 
in covering on beans than they do in 
making the best possible buy pricewise. 
Wisconsin canners are hard pressed to 
pack and fill shipping demands at the 
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same time. Some of them have already 
withdrawn from the market until they 
can get out from under present instruc- 
tions and get a clearer picture of the 
entire situation. The market remains 
very firm. 


CORN—Packing in the Middlewest 
has now started in a small way and most 
canners are loaded with orders from 
distributors who all want the first truck- 
load packed. It’s a very tight situation 
at the moment. Business is being done 
without any quibbling on the basis of 
$1.05 for fancy eight ounce, $1.60 for 
303s and $9.50 for tens. The crop, while 
it still looks good, will not be as large as 
the bumper year of 1949. However, even 
a large pack should go into distribution 
without difficulty as other major vege- 
table packs are hurt. 


TOMATOES — Midwestern canners 
are not at all happy with the condition 
of the present tomato crop and are 
showing considerable reluctance to quote 
on the new pack even though they will 
begin operations very shortly. The last 
sales on standard 2s were made on the 
basis of $1.60 and the trade would gladly 
step in and buy from the new pack if 
canners were willing to sell on the same 
basis. However, no prices have reached 
here as yet although canners have been 
under considerable pressure to quote. 
Tomato products of all kinds including 
catsup, puree and juice are much 
stronger and the bargains of yesterday 
have disappeared. 


BEETS—Southern Wisconsin canners 
have started operations on the new pack 
of beets and everything points to a pack 
of about 60 percent of last year. Prices 
are now up to $5.75 for No. 10 fancy 
sliced, $1.60 for 24s, $1.25 for 2s, $1.15 
for 303s and $.75 for eight ounce. Salad 
sliced are quoted at $1.00 for 303s, $1.10 
for 2s and $4.75 for tens. Fancy whole 
10/over in No. 2 tins are listed at $1.35, 
_5/over $1.50, 20/over $1.65, 40/over 
$2.10 and 80/over $2.50. With the mar- 
ket bare on sliced and a reduced pack 
in the offing, it appears this market will 
continue firm to higher as the season 
progresses. 


USDA TO BUY CANNED 
CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 


Between now and August 30 the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, will issue 
announcements containing specifications 
for the purchase of canned concentrated 
orange juice. The purchases will be on 
the offer and acceptance basis to the 
extent that industry marketing needs 
warrant. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Fleet Blessed As Fall Season Begins 

— Production Doubles Previous Week — 

1951 Oyster Pack Off—Hard Crab Produc- 
tion Continues To Fall Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 14, 1952 


SHRIMP FLEET BLESSED—A spe- 
cial from Bayou La Batre, Alabama, to 
the Mobile Register of Aug. 11, 1952, 
says: 

“Approximately 2,000 persons, the 
largest crowd in the history of the 
shrimp fleet blessings here, Sunday par- 
ticipated in the third annual such event. 

Fr. John Owens, assisted by Fidelis 
Ryan, blessed 85 boats in the fleet here. 

The vessels were here from Texas, 
Florida, Louisiana and other Gulf Coast 
ports to receive the blessing. 

The ceremony was conducted from a 
state conservation boat which was 
brought here for the purpose. Organizer 
of this year’s blessing event was Clar- 
ence Mallett, assisted by Jack Wintzell. 
The plans were in the making the past 
two months, which observers explained, 
was the reason for such an elaborate 
and successful affair. 


Boats were docked at the local ice 
plant for the ceremonies which were con- 
ducted with perfect weather after earlier 
threats of rain and unfavorable condi- 
tions disappeared. 

Fr. Owen, who blessed the entire fleet 
in the main ceremony of the day, went 
to separate crafts and conducted indi- 
vidual blessings on each.” 


SHRIMP — The fall shrimp season 
opened in Alabama on Monday, Aug. 11, 
1952, which is the day scheduled for 
Louisiana and Mississippi to open. 

Boats are now allowed to trawl in the 
inland waters of these states, which was 
prohibited during the closed season. 


In years gone by, the opening of the 
shrimp season meant the opening of the 
canning season, which started’ the 
shrimp canneries running, but in recent 
years shrimp are being canned the year 
round, regardless of whether the season 
is closed or opened, because if the boats 
can not shrimp in the inland waters of 
the state, they go in the Gulf beyond the 
jurisdiction of the state. 


Larger and more seaworthy boats have 
been built for the shrimping business 
which enables the shrimpers to go into 
the deep waters of the Gulf. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing Aug. 1, 1952, were: Lousiana 3,973 
barrels, including 904 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,991 barrels, includ- 
ing 1,666 barrels for canning; Alabama 
531 barrels, including 215 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 5,065 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 11,560 barrels, which is 
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6,706 more barrels than were produced 
the previous week. 

As reported by all market news offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 
creased 441,370 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 255,550 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
873,170 pounds less than one year ago. 


PACK OF CANNED OYSTERS, 1951 


—The United States pack of canned 
oysters in 1951 totaled 466,334 standard 
cases (48 cans each containing 4% oz. 
drained weight of oyster meat), valued 
at $5,931,276 to the processors. 

This was a decrease of 5 percent in 
volume and 16 percent in value as com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
Atlantic and Gulf states accounted for 
72 percent of the pack and the states of 
Washington and Oregon the remaining 
28 percent. 

North and South Carolina packed 53,- 
064 standard cases; Georgia and Ala- 
bama 35,207; Mississippi 72,990; Louisi- 
ana 172,933; Washington 120,572; and 
Oregon 11,568 standard cases. 

Oysters were canned in 16 plants in 
Louisiana, 11 in Mississippi, 6 in Wash- 
ington, 4 plants each in South Carolina 
and Oregon, 3 in Alabama and 1 plant 
each in Georgia and North Carolina. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs continues to dwindle down and it 
has been light all through the season. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending Aug. 1, 1952, were: Louisiana 
86,036 pounds; Mississippi 22,600; and 
Alabama 1,200 pounds, making a total 
of 109,836 pounds which is 22,811 less 
than the previous week. 

Not much crab meat has been pro- 
cessed this season and the bulk of it has 
been disposed of fresh-cooked. The pack 
of processed crab meat of 3 plants from 
Jan. 1 to June 21, 1952, amounted to 
14,733 standard cases, whereas 5 plants 
packed 26,625 standard cases during the 
same period last season. 


CANADIAN MARKET 


Courtesy Van De Water—Boyd Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada, Aug. 1, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The hot, dry 
weather of the last two months has 
changed the entire picture on many lines 
of canned foods. Early in June all crops 
looked exceptionally good due to favour- 
able weather conditions during April and 
May and reports from all areas indicated 
heavy yields of most fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The market on Canned Fruits is still 
under pressure. This has resulted in 
lower prices on 1952 pack items and very 
competitive conditions on New Pack 
Fruits. Most vegetable prices on the 
other hand are firm and in most cases 
higher than a year ago. 
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STRAWBERRIES—Early reports in- 
dicated that the crop was exceptionally 
good in all areas, however, as the pack 
got under way around June 20th, it be- 
came apparent that the yield would be 
much lighter than anticipated. Although 
the price was fixed at 15c a quart, pro- 
cessors paid as high as 23¢ before the 
pack was completed. Although definite 
figures are still not available, the total 
pack in Ontario is probably heavier than 
a year ago. If weather conditions had 
been favorable, there would undoubtedly 
have been a much larger pack. 

Prices on canned strawberries ranged 
from a low of $2.30 to a high of $2.75 
per dozen for Choice 24/15 oz. size. The 
bulk of early sales, however, were at 
$2.40 to $2.50 for prompt shipment. The 
market is now firm at $2.50 to $2.60 per 
dozen with very few available at the 
lower figure. It is anticipated that with- 
in the next few months, the price will 
be somewhere between $2.65 and $2.75 
per dozen. 


RASPBERRIES—The pack is just 
completed and will be much lighter than 
a year ago due to the extreme hot, dry 
weather which reduced a very good crop 
to a comparatively low yield. The pack 
of Red’s is very light and Columbia’s 
probably not more than 50 per cent of 
the 1951 total. A few berries were sold 
under $2.75 per dozen but the market is 


now firm at $2.75 to $2.85 with very few 
available at the lower figure. It is anti- 
cipated within a short time that the 
market will be somewhere between $2.85 
and $3.00 per dozen, and it is doubtful 
if there are any berries available, Red’s 
or Columbia’s by the end of the year. 


CHERRIES—Here again the weather 
has reduced the size of the crop however, 
a reasonably good-sized pack of Sweet 
Black and Sweet Whites has already 
been packed and the pack of Sours will 
probably be around 75 per cent of the 
1951 pack. The pack will be completed 
within the next few days. 


The price to the growers was fixed at 
7'ec for Sweets and 7c for Sours. This 
is 2%c lower per pound than the 1951 
price. The more important canners have 
named a price of $1.75 per dozen for 
Choice Red Pitted, 24/15 oz. size. This 
is about 25¢ per dozen cheaper than the 
1951 price. Several canners, however, 
are quoting from $1.65 to $1.70 for 
prompt shipment. Choice Red Pitted in 
Syrup, 6/105 oz. are quoted at $11.00 to 
$11.50 a dozen. Solid Pack Red Pitted 
range from $1.90 to $2.00 for 24/15 oz. 
size, and $11.50 to $12.00 for 6/105 oz. 
size. Choice Sweet Whites and Blacks 
are moving exceptionally well at $1.60 
for 24/15 oz. and $10.00 for 6/105 oz. 
These prices are 20c and $1.00 per dozen 
respectively lower than a year ago. Dur- 


ing the past two years the sale of Sweet 
Cherries has increased tremendously due 
to the high quality of the fruit and the 
exceptionally low prices. 


BLUEBERRIES — Reports from 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec 
indicate that the crop is average. Can- 
ners anticipate that prices for the fresh 
fruit will be at least as high as a year 
ago due to the tremendous demand for 
this fruit for export to the United 
States. The pack will be under way in 
about a week and no prices have been 
named yet. 


PEACHES—Most reports from the 
Niagara Peninsula and other areas indi- 
eate a good crop of all varieties. The 
pack of Jubilee’s will probably get under 
way around the 25th and will be fol- 
lowed up by V’s and Elberta’s during the 
first three weeks of September. The 
price to growers has still not been fixed 
for the different varieties but it is anti- 
cipated that last year’s prices as high as 
$97.50 a ton will be reduced to be more . 
in line with the prices paid across the 
border. It is, therefore, anticipated that 
prices on Canned Peaches will be lower 
than last year. 


1951 pack Choice Peaches are pretty 
well out of first-hands, however, there 
are still substantial blocks of Standard 
quality available at around $1.50 per 
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dozen for 24/15 oz. and $2.00 per dozen 
for 24/20 oz. 


ASPARAGUS—Supplies of New Pack 
Fancy Tips, 24/12 oz., are already 
limited and the market has firmed with 
very few available at $3.75 per dozen— 
most canners asking from $3.85 to $3.95. 
Supplies of Cuttings available, while 
adequate for the time being, are not as 
large as usual as this time of the year. 
Prices are about the same, $1.75 to $2.00 
for Chioce, 24/12 oz. and $1.25 to $1.50 
for Standard 24/12 oz. 


PEAS—The crop of peas which looked 
excellent in all districts early in June 
deteriorated rapidly during the hot, dry 
period which extended from early June 
through the middle of July. The pack 
has been finished in Ontario for about a 
week and the overall picture will be 
something between 60 per cent and 70 
per cent of last year. The market is 
very firm and most independents report 
the pack entirely sold out. Well-known 
independent brands sold at $2.05 to $2.15 
per dozen for 24/20 oz., Fancy, Choice 
at $1.85 to $1.90 and Standard at around 
$1.65. Just previous to the pack, 1951 
Peas were selling at $1.90, $1.70, and 
$1.50 for Fancy, Choice, and Standard 
respectively. Fifteen ounce Fancy cleaned 
up rapidly at around $1.75 for Fancy 
and $1.60 for Choice with nationally ad- 
vertised brands ranging from $1.85 to 
$1,90 for Fancy. 


BEANS—Most reports indicate that 
there will be very few Green or Wax 
Beans packed in Ontario. The pack in 
Quebec is now under way and most re- 
ports indicate a lighter yield than anti- 
cipated from a larger acreage of Wax 
and a smaller acreage of Green. Open- 
ing prices on Choice Cut Wax and Choice 
Cut Green, 24/20 oz. range from $1.60 to 
$1.65 per dozen. Some weakness was 
apparent a few days ago but substantial 
confirmations at the above prices have 
definitely stiffened the market during the 
past day or so. Standard quality is 
quoted 10c per dozen less. 


CORN—The Corn Market has been 
generally inactive during the Summer 
months although reports from Quebec 
indicate that it has firmed up a little in 
that area. Good quality Ontario pack 
Cream Style Yellow Corn can be pur- 
chased at $1.45 to $1.50 for Fancy, 24/15 
oz., $1.85 to $1.40 for Choice, 24/15 oz., 
$1.65 to $1.70 for Fancy, 24/20 oz. and 
$1.55 to $1.60 for Choice, 24/20 oz. 


TOMATOES—Most reports from all 
growing areas in Ontario indicate that 
the crop to date is satisfactory in spite 
of the long, hot, dry period. Packing 
will be under way in some sections 
around August 15th and it is generally 
conceded that the crop is about ten days 
earlier than average. 

Most canners have withdrawn booking 
on a firm or S.A.P. basis. Most tomatoes 
sold firm are at $1.85, $2.25, and $8.00 
for Choice, 24/20 oz., 24/28 oz., and 
6/105 oz. respectively. Several canners 
have already announced opening prices 
on tomato juice which are $1.30, $2.80 
and $5.50 for Fancy, 24/20 oz., 12/48 oz., 
and 6/105 oz. respectively. Other can- 
ners, however, feel that it is too early 
to name a price as there is no guar- 
antee at least for another six weeks that 
the pack will be large. The above prices 
are 5c to 10c lower than last year on 
24/20 oz., to 20c lower on 12/48 0z., 
and the same on 6/105 oz. 


Tomato Puree is quoted at $9.00 for 
Vacuum Pack and $8.00 for Regular 
Pack and Tomato Pulp at $7.00. Sub- 
stantial bookings have already been 
made at these figures. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during the first six 
months of 1952 totaled 87,089,000 pounds 
as compared with 97,561,000 pounds used 
during the same period last year, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The quantity used by canners in 
each of the six months of this year was 
below that used in the corresponding 
month in 1951, except in June. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 


Continuous 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FREEZER ECONOMY STUDY 
(Continued from Page 6) 


On the basis of this study it was con- 
cluded that, if the fullest benefits of 
economy and convenience are to be de- 
rived from a home freezer, foods should 
be stored in quantity and in wide vari- 
ety. It is usually more economical to 
purchase commercially frozen fruits and 
vegetables in quantity from firms that 
offer complete varieties and assortments 
at quantity discounts than it is to make 
frequent purchases of identical frozen 
products at retail. When home freezer 
owners purchased meats in quantity, 
such as a side or quarter, the more desir- 
able cuts were slightly less expensive 
than when purchased at retail and the 
less desirable cuts were about the same 
price. 


COMMERCIAL FREEZERS 
SUPPLY 30% OF VOLUME 


Detailed data on 79 families in 
Phoenix, Ariz., showed that they stored 
an average of 861 pounds of food per 
freezer in a year. Of this, about 60 per- 
cent was meat, poultry, and fish; 13 per- 
cent dairy products, mostly ice cream; 
11 percent fruits; 9 percent vegetables, 
and 7 percent miscellaneous items. Of 
the total stored, about 40 percent was 
frozen at the homes, 30 percent at locker 
plants and 30 percent in other commer- 
cial plants. 

The study was made by the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Arizona 
and the Marketing and Facilities Re- 
search Branch of PMA, under authority 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946, to learn how home makers of the 
area used their freezers, whether there 
were economies in their use, and what 
buying practices would lead to econo- 
mies. A copy of the report, “The Rela- 
tion Between Locker Plants and Home 
Freezers in the Distribution of Frozen 
Foods in Arizona: Part 2, Quantity Buy- 
ing for Home Freezer Storage,” may be 
obtained from the Office of Information 
Services, Production and Marketing A‘!- 
ministration, U. S. Department ox Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


JOINS MUSSELMAN 
LABORATORY STAFF 


Edwin M. Miller of Girardstown, West 
Virginia, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland class of 1952, has 
joined the laboratory staff of the C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, and will assist with quality 
control in the Musselman plants. The 
schedule includes several months of em- 
ployment at the Inwood, West Virginia, 
plant during the apple sauce season, 
which will give him the opportunity to 
live with his parents for at least a 
period of the year. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery ll otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 303 0-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 
No, 2 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. 
No. 2 —- 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 ~—- 

No. 2 
No. 10 — 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ na 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303............ 2.05 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 11.50 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 808. 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25- 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........ccc0 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 

Wh, Fey., No. 2, 2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.............. 1.90 
No. 2 2.0214 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 —- 
No. 2 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

No. 2 1 “40-1, 45 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. —— 
2 sv. 

Fey, Cut, No. 303, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 


‘EANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 


3EETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0......—§ 
35/0 — 
10/0 — 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. cccoccsssss « 75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No, 10 +0000 

No. 2, Whole, 10/0 .. 
15/0 1.50 


20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 
No. 10 _— 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey. Gold. C.S., No. 3038.........00000 1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.05 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.021%4-1.05 
1.60-1.65 
9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.25 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std:, 4 sv., No. 308............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308..........0008 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 . 8.00 
Std. Ungr., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
a 1.42% 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
MiIpwWest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... -1.60-1.65 
No. 10 — 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 —— 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.42%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —- 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 — 


Ex. Std., 8 02. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 —— 
No. 10 — 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwe't, Fey., No. 303.... .9214- .95 
1.0214-1.05 
1.30-1.32% 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 — 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 .... 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 303 ........c0.+ 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 —. 
1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 
No. 2% 
Indiana 
No. 2% Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 2% . Out 
No. 10 Out 
Std., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2......... 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
2.25 
No. 10 8.00 
1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10..... «-..10.00 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 402. gl. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.........— 
1.06 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 


CHERRIES 
BSP. Water. Ne 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ 
No. 10 
COCKTAIL 
No. 24% 3.40 
No. 10 : 12.45 
No. 3.20 
11.65 
PEACHES 
No. 10 ..Withdrawn 
Choice, No. 2% ...............Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 


..Withdrawn 


PEARS 
W.W. Fey. Tart, 
No. 2% 3.55 
-- 
Calif., Choice No. 3.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.40 
No. 214 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, 1.70 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz. 2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
Md, Fey., NO. 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 02. 2.50 
46 oz, 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.32%4-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red., No. 1 T......28.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 
21.00 
Pim: NA 19.50-20.00 
b's 12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........... 17.50-18.00 
10.00 
SARDINES—PEeEr Cass 
Maine, Oil keyless..........5.95-6.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 
7.00 
SHRIMP—PeErR Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.20 
Jumbo 4.50 


TUNA—PER CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.25 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE — Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125#% Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 904; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler, adjustable to 
No. 10 cans; (2) 150 gal. and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles with double motion agitators; (5) Vertical 
Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—3 Type 316 Stainless Steel 300 gal. Jack. Starch 
Cookers or Tanks with Double Motion Agitators; 10 Type 304 
S.S. Jack. Kettles 125 to 950 gals. with Agitators; 5 Type 304 
Stainless Steel Tanks 500 to 2500 gals.; Premier 6” S.S. Colloid 
Mill; 6 Waukesha 1” to 2%” N.A. Sanitary Pumps; Ayars N.A. 
8 valve Juice Syruper; New M & S 6-Pocket Syruper S.S. parts; 
Burt Labeler for Jars & Tins to #10‘s; Dicers; Pulpers; Con- 
veyors; etc. Send us your inquiries & lists of surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 
12, N. Y. Gramercy 5-6680. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—CRCO Model B Bean Snippers: A. K. Robins 
Bean Cutter; FMC Bean Slicer; Robins Hot Water Blancher; 
Five Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; 1 Ayars Pea Filler; FMC No. 
10’s Puree Filler; Soak Tank Tomato Washer; Rotary Heavy 
Duty Vegetable Washer; Dray Reel for cleaning spinach; 
Robins Spinach Blancher; Robins Spinach Washer; CRCO 
Labeler; Boxers; CRCO Unscrambler for glass, 2-1000 gal. 
Cypress Tanks with Copper Coils; Pfaudler Steam Vegetable 
Peeler; Lye Peeler; 5 H.P. Motor; 74% H.P. Motor; 12” Gate 
Valve; 6” Gate Valves. If it is used machinery you need, write: 
W. T. Howeth, P.O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Pfaudler Continuous Steam Peeler. Priced for 
quick sale. N. Y. Coop. Seed Potato Assn., Inc., Georgetown, 


FOR SALE—Liquidating complete equipment of Apple Sauce 
Plant located in Virginia. FMC Can Filler, 7 pocket, small 
size; Pease Corer and Seeder; Palmer Hydraulic Cider Press, 
No. 32; Kyler Labeler, No. 2 and No. 303 cans; Hoists; Motors; 
Washers; etc. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 
11, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—2 line Pea and Corn Canning Plant in South- 
west Wisconsin. Adv. 5291, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Cook for tomato catsup and tomato 
puree. Apply: Penn’s Manor Canning Co., Cornwells Heights, 
Pa. (Phone: Cornwells 1000). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 


mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


FOR SALE—Cans, quota free, 350,000 Sanitary Style 300-200 
—1.25 Hot Dip Tin Plate. Bodies Meat Enamel, Covers and 
Bottoms Plain—$12.50 M, F.O.B. Wisconsin. Oscar Mayer & 
Co., 910 Mayer Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Very reasonable. For quick clearance 1 carload 
approx. 4000 cases Owens-Illinois No. 66-3601, 17 oz. Clear 
Dura Glass Jars, packed 24 to case. Sam Blecker & Sons, P. O. 
Box 332, Elyria, Ohio. 
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